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Part I 


‘The Mystery 


of the Old Gringo 
‘yaw 


~ 


I n May, 1991, The Yolla Bolly Press issued One of the Missing, a collection of 

Civil War stories written by Ambrose Bierce. As is our habit, we were obliged 
to do a great deal more reading of Bierce than the stories in the new volume 
before we could begin work on the book. As a result, we became rather well 
acquainted with Ambrose Bierce, and since he was the sort of fellow who 
inspired strong opinions, we inevitably formed some of our own. 

One: it is my opinion that he was an innocent, despite his acerbity, and his 
lordly, overbearing manner. Two: he was by virtue of his war stories alone the 
first truly modern story writer. Third, I will suggest that he committed suicide 
in Mexico, not the kind of suicide that most people commit, but the kind that 
can only be called forth by earnest desire—the suicide invoked. 

CTD 

When Pancho Villa’s men dug up Gregory Peck’s body, propped it against 
a stone wall before a firing squad, shot it, and then shot the Mexican who had 
murdered it, Hollywood ended, in a peculiarly appropriate way, its story of a 
life that, in reality, was stranger than any film writer could have imagined. The 
1990 movie was O/d Gringo, an account of the last days of the American writer 
Ambrose Bierce. It was based on the novel by Carlos Fuentes, who, I think, 
has come closer to caging the spirit of Bierce than any of his several 
biographers, and perhaps closer than any American writer ever could. ‘The 
mind of Ambrose Bierce was unlike that of most Americans; uncannily bright, 
with a wit that could, and almost did, draw blood; without fear; tremendous 
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pride with vanity to match; and a reckless disregard for the consequences of 
his impulses. He was much more a Mexican at his center than he was a gringo. 

In 1913 he disappeared into Mexico and was never heard from again. His 
end is one of the great literary mysteries of this century, and has fueled much 
speculation. According to some theories, he was killed in the Mexican 
revolution. Others say that he returned to the United States to live out his 
days somewhere in the South. There seems to be little doubt that he died in 
Mexico. Some say he even foresaw his end. In a letter to the wife of his 
nephew he wrote, “Good-bye. If you hear of my being stood up against a 
Mexican stone wall and shot to rags please know that I think itis a pretty good 
way to depart this life. It beats old age, disease, or falling down the cellar stairs. 
To be a gringo in Mexico—Ah, that is euthanasia!” But the precise circum- 
stances of his death are not known. The most impressive and plausible theory 
about what became of Ambrose Bierce comes from what is probably the most 
unreliable source. The story is to be found at the conclusion of a little-known 
and almost forgotten biography of the man written by someone who counted 
himself among Bierce’s most trusted and devoted friends. His name was 
Adolf Danziger DeCastro. A European many years younger than Bierce, he 
was a dentist with pretensions to a literary career. DeCastro has written 
(badly, I might add) a rather self-serving tribute to Bierce in biographical 
form. At the conclusion of the book, he describes his effort to learn the true 
circumstances of his friend’s death, involving, among other things, a trip to 
Mexico. His account is not only plausible, but has an odor of authenticity 
about it that is lacking elsewhere in his book. Our efforts to find out more 
about this man DeCastro turned up only brief accounts of his having been 
arrested in Los Angeles for posing as a medical doctor, a revelation that did 
nothing to bolster our confidence in his account of Bierce’s death. Aside from 
the legacy of his one book and what I consider to be some of the most 
convincing evidence of what happened to Ambrose Bierce, Adolph Danziger 
DeCastro has left us very little. What was DeCastro’s theory about his friend’s 
death, and what is the evidence he presented in his book to support it? Before 
we get to that, let us backtrack to the subject of all this speculation. Just who 
was Ambrose Bierce and why should we care whether he died falling down 
the cellar stairs or as a hero of the Mexican Revolution? 

CID 

If we mark a writer’s place in literary history on the basis of the size of his 
output, Ambrose Bierce’s station in the pantheon of American writers is 
shaky. For most of what Bierce produced must be considered journalism, not 
literature. ‘True, it is journalism ofa special sort. Historian Page Smith locates 
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Bierce in the invective school of that profession. Indeed, one might say Bierce 
owns it. And though it may still attract a reader now and then, Bierce’s 
columns and newspaper essays are chiefly of interest as evidence of the 
intermittently controlled rage in which he lived and wrote—a rage that still 
illuminates his best newspaper writing with a savage glow and even now 
generates a little heat. Fortunately for Bierce, literary history tends to judge 
writers more on the quality of what they produce, than the quantity, and by 
that measure, the Bierce niche is small but secure. For though his literary 
output was minimal, Ambrose Bierce wrote some of the most brilliantly 
conceived and executed short fiction of this century. One might even make 
the case that the modern short story as we know it was invented by Ambrose 
Bierce. Bierce’s sensibilities and his innovations are clearly of the twentieth 
century. I think the best of his stories equal or surpass masters like London, 
Crane, and O’ Henry. In fact, one must look to the mid-twentieth century, and 
writers like Steinbeck and Faulkner before one again encounters short fiction 
that breaks new ground. 

One of those who have written about Bierce characterized him as an angry 
young man who got angrier as he grew older. It would be tidy if we could 
identify his anger as the product of an unfortunate childhood. We cannot do 
that because very little is known about his early years. We know he was born 
Ambrose Gwinett Bierce on June 24, 1842, in Meigs County, Ohio, the 
youngest of twelve children. We know that he was not fond of his family. The 
only member with whom he maintained any contact in his later years was his 
brother Albert. While Ambrose was still quite young, his family moved to 
Elkhart, Indiana, where Bierce grew up. We know that Bierce’s father, 
Marcus Aurelius, was, according to his son, a strict Calvinist and a disciplinar- 
ian, and we can assume that life in such a household in the Victorian midwest 
may have been bleak. Whether it was barren enough to account for the 
themes of matricide and patricide that crop up in the fiction of the youngest 
member of the family seems doubtful. There is evidence that Bierce’s father 
had a library, rather large by the standards of the time, and that Ambrose had 
access to it. Beyond that, the stories tend to be vague. One has the young 
Bierce running away from home at age fifteen to Chicago where he worked 
for a newspaper. Elkhart residents recall him working at a brickyard in town. 
One of the more bizarre and revealing stories about his youth comes from 
Bierce himself and concerns his romance at age sixteen with a seventy-year- 
old woman. Much later he told Walter Neale, his publisher and who wrote a 
biography of Bierce, that the woman, apparently of some cultivation, became 
his mistress and that he loved her with what he described as a “mad passion.” 
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She guided his reading, encouraged his literary ambitions, and, according to 
Neale, was the most formative influence of his early years. She was no doubt 
the cause of a lifelong conviction held by Bierce that “women are more 
progressively satisfactory as mates in proportion to their progress in years. 
“Madame,” he observed, “never gets so old, so senile, so used to connubial 
dallyings as ever to be willing to leave off. She demands of her mate, to the 
end, the same ardor of word and deed that animated him in the amorous hours 
of the honeymoon.” 

‘To the end of his life, Bierce was a handsome man. His good looks, 
intelligence, and sensitivity must have been evident in his early years, if we 
are to credit this story. Bierce’s early preference for older women did not 
prevent him from later taking up with all manner of ladies from every stage 
and station in life, married or single. Nor did it do much to refine his attitude 
toward women, which at best was ambivalent and at worst, hopelessly sexist. 
To support that contention, I offer a few caustic definitions dealing with 
women and related subjects from his Devs/’s Dictionary. 

Woman: An animal usually living in the vicinity of Man, and having 
rudimentary susceptibility to domestication. The species is the most widely 
distributed of all beasts of prey, infesting all habitable parts of the globe. The 
popular name (derivative of wolfman) is incorrect, for the creature is of the cat 
kind. ‘The woman is lithe and graceful in its movements, especially the 
American variety (Felis pugnans), is omnivorous and can be taught not to talk. 

Marriage: The state or condition of a community consisting of a master, 
a mistress, and two slaves, making in all, two. 

Husband: One who, having dined, is charged with the care of the plate. 

Maiden: A young person of the unfair sex. The genus has a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, being found wherever sought, and deplored wher- 
ever found. The maiden is not altogether displeasing to the eye, nor (without 
her piano and her views) insupportable to the ear, though in respect to 
comeliness distinctly inferior to the rainbow, and with regard to the part of 
her that is audible, beaten out of the field by the canary, which, also, is more 
portable. 


Crs) 


One might conclude thata writer with such views would condemn himself 
to lifelong bachelorhood. Ina sense, that is what happened to Bierce, though 
he did marry and father three children: two sons and a daughter. DeCastro 
would have us believe that Bierce was a doting father. My own opinion is that 
he was for all intents and purposes alone all his adult life, and much too 
preoccupied with his own turbulent affairs to pay much attention to his 
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family. His marriage ended in divorce; one of his sons took his own life, and 
the other was killed in a barroom brawl. 

In 1861, one week following the attack on Fort Sumter, Bierce joined the 
Union Army, enlisting on April 19 of that year in Company C of the Ninth 
Indiana Infantry. Decastro tells us that he had been working, without much 
SUCCESS, as a printer’s apprentice and newspaper correspondent. Apparently 
little was published and nothing survives of his early work. He was a couple 
of months short of his nineteenth birthday, living at home, unhappy, if we are 
to believe DeCastro, and the war came as a kind of reprieve. Bierce entered 
the Army asa private. He distinguished himself during the war in some of the 
bloodiest battles, was wounded three times, was promoted to lieutenant, 
then captain, and was breveted major at the war’s end. When Lee surren- 
dered at Appomattox Court House on April 9, 1865, Ambrose Bierce was a 
little more than two months short of his 23rd birthday. 

The Civil War was one of history’s most horrible. More than 20,000 men 
were killed in battle or died of their wounds. But almost another half million 
died of disease, accidents, and other causes. One can only imagine the effects 
of such bloodshed ona sensitive and intelligent farm boy. The horrors Bierce 
witnessed during those four years would stay with him and would later be the 
basis for some of the most gruesome war stories ever written. Those same 
experiences also helped to form the belief he seems to have held to the end 
of his days: that man is an irretrievably contemptible creature, more to be 
censured than pitied; a task to which Bierce later set himself with consider- 
able relish in his newspaper writing. 

He applied himself to that task with what from here seems a single- 
minded fury. He wrote critical essays and satirical pieces on public figures, 
most of them scoundrels according to Bierce, and deserving of the slander 
they received. He wrote verse, Victorian in style, florid, often laced with wit, 
sometimes somber, almost always acerbic. He wrote in San Francisco. He 
wrote in London. He returned to San Francisco. He wrote for the A7gonaut, 
The Wasp, Mike DeYoung’s Chronicle, and Hearst’s Examiner, almost always 
falling out with his employers and burning his bridges behind him. He 
became, by dint of his intelligence, his ego, and his acid pen the acknowl- 
edged Godfather of the San Francisco literary mafia: a rambunctious gang of 
poets, journalists, artists, and pretenders who roamed the city’s bars and the 
pages of its newspapers generally raising hell. Its membership included, 
besides Bierce, Sam Chamberlain, George Sterling, Arthur McEwen, Henry 
Bigelow, and others, all hard-drinking writers. Larger literary figures: Joaquin 
Miller, Jack London, and Robert Louis Stevenson lived in the Bay Area at the 
time and were often associated with the group. 
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San Francisco during the 1870s and 1880s was still a frontier town, though 
some of the dust and horse manure was covered over by the wealth flowing 
to the city from the gold fields, the silver mines, and the railroads. If one is to 
believe most historians and writers of the period, it was the custom for men 
to pack weapons and settle their differences by the simple expedient of 
assassination. ‘lhe local papers were full of the journalistic preliminaries to 
such mayhem. It was public name-calling, libelous by definition, and Bierce 
was the premier practitioner of the genre. That he lived to the age of 71 is a 
tribute to his instincts for self-preservation and his reputation as a dead shot 
with a Colt 44. 

It was about this time that our biographer, Adolphe DeCastro, first met 
Bierce. Here is how he describes his friend’s appearance. “On my birthday, 
November 10, 1886, Henry Bigelow brought Bierce to my office. I was then 
twenty years of age and Bierce was 44. He was strikingly handsome, well-built 
and lean, easily six feet tall, with an erect military carriage. His thick, wavy, 
unsubmissive hair was combed upward, away from the forehead. His brows 
were long, bushy, and turned upward. Beneath them were deep-set steel- 
blue eyes, small and flashing. He was ruddy-faced, and clean-shaven except 
for a well-turned blond mustache beneath a straight, Nordic nose. His ears 
were finely shaped—the oval face terminating ina strong, slightly cleft chin.” 

In 1886 Bierce had recently returned to San Francisco from several years 
in London bringing with him a London wardrobe and manners of speech. He 
and Henry Bigelow were known among the gang as dudes or dandies. But 
away from San Francisco, Bierce wore military trousers, a woolen shirt, a large 
soft gray hat, and a belt with cartridges that, according to DeCastro, “were 
ever ready to jump into his heavy Colt pistol.” 

In 1892 his Civil War stories were published in a volume called Tales of 
Soldiers and Civilians. Bierce was fifty. We don’t know when he wrote these 
stories down, but the writing suggests they are the work of a mature talent. 
I think it is safe to assume that what the young Bierce saw during the Civil 
War, the young Bierce could not possibly have written. He needed to wait, 
and he probably waited for years. The stories are wise and lively. They are full 
of the horrors and ironies of that most awful of wars. But there is also a current 
of philosophic detachment running through them that could not possibly 
have been put there by a young man fresh from battle. The stories are rich 
with military lore, customs, and strategy. It is clear that though Bierce 
probably set them down years later, the military details had never faded from 
his mind. Nor had the ghastly dimensions of human suffering, which he lays 
out with breathtaking clarity and detail. 
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It is a mark of great fiction that the writer confronts us with unresolved 
tensions. Bierce spreads before us the blood and gore like no writer before 
him. But he does so ina context of human compassion for suffering. He rages 
at the stupidity, the vanity, and the waste of war. But as he does so, he is 
exhilarated by it and seems not ashamed of his emotion. Were he to give us 
unrelieved bloodshed, or uncomplicated patriotism, we would not be reading 
him today. He gives us waras it truly is—horrible and full of glory, tedious and 
charged with exquisite pain. Shameful, an eloquent expression of human 
failure, but at the same time, a cause for bravery and self-sacrifice. Compli- 
cated. Like all wars. 

The man himself was complicated. Some critics and historians like to 
dismiss Bierce as a hack writer who happened to be good at horror stories. 
Some dismiss him as a turn-of-the-century curiosity; a Victorian cynic or 
misanthrope. I don’t think it is that simple. It is true that his language and 
syntax are old-fashioned, but his ideas and sensibilities are modern. It is true 
that he was an iconoclast. He took immense pleasure in the horrified shock 
that attended his attack on some sacred cow or other. Cynical he may have 
been—eventually, but misanthrope he was not. A misanthrope hates human- 
kind. Bierce might have wished to do so, he may have wished us to “ink he 
did; but his dispute with mankind comes more, I think, from unfulfilled 
dreams. He was an idealist forever disappointed by life. Deep in his writing, 
if you listen carefully, you will hear the voice of the youth, sensitive, brilliant, 
hopeful, as he discovers that the world is full of inequities, cruelty, and 
suffering. The anger that animated most of his writing is an expression of a 
young man’s unresolved pain, and his unwillingness to admit that the world 
is an imperfect place. 


CTD 
(Part 1, Conclusion, wi// appear in the next issue.) 


James Robertson ts a book designer and printer who, with his wife Carolyn, 
owns and operates The Yolla Bolly Press in Covelo, California. 


Woodcut by David Page from One of the Missing, dy Ambrose Bierce, 
The Yolla Bolly Press, 1991. 


William P. Wreden Retiring, Not! 


BO WREDEN 


On the first day of June, Peter Howard of Serendipity Books presented my 
father with a rather sizable check, thereby purchasing most of the stock and 
bibliography of William P. Wreden Books and Manuscripts, Palo Alto, as well 
as equipment, furniture, and shelving. Present for the occasion were lan 
Jackson, joining Peter in the purchase, Nancy Kosenka of Serendipity, my 
mother, and Amy Dawson of our staff. Both Amy and my mother took photos 
for posterity. Immediately thereafter, Peter, Nancy, and Ian—joined later 
and at various times by other booksellers, David Sachs and ‘Todd Pratum 
among them—set about the Gorgonian task of uncovering, unpacking, 
sorting, organizing, repacking, and transporting to Berkeley, Boonville, and 
other California way points an estimated 50,000 items in over 2,000 cartons. 

I made a suggestion about procedure which was properly dismissed in 
favor of a bookman’s pride and prize, bibliography. The still formidable 
bibliographical library (a portion was sold at Swann Galleries in 1990) col- 
lected by my father over his lifetime in the trade was first to go. We worried 
about how he might react to letting go of this prize, but he accepted it with 
good humor and grace. Some old paperbacks and lots of dirt, uncovered when 
shelving of some thirty-five years standing was removed, however, occa- 
sioned his concern. He happened to be reading Dirt, a social history by 
Terence McLaughlin. He has always considered paperback mysteries wor- 
thy companions to booksellercatalogs for nighttime bedside reading material. 

On the weekend after packing and moving began I had lunch witha friend 
in the City. Afterwards, we wandered into a Gough Street gallery of found 
objects. My eye was soon drawn toa large, cream-colored clothbound volume 
with a familiar-looking brown outline along the top and side edge of the 
displayed front cover. Curious, I asked to see the book that was a 1936 Time, 
Inc. publication on the film series, “The March of Time.” Wisps of the same 
brown color stained the endpapers. An old erased price of $4.00 imprinted the 
upper-right corner of the front free endpaper. ‘The book had the markings of 
a survivor of the front page banner headline fire that destroyed my father’s 
California Drive shop in Burlingame in 1953. And now it stood on a gallery 
shelf, backdrop to an ancient Chinese ceramic horseman. 

Even though hundreds of cartons of books were removed from our 
basement stack area in the first week of work, one could easily still be 
overwhelmed by the books remaining at the beginning of the second week. 
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Essentially Peter, Ian, Nancy, and others who participated worked hard and 
steadily Monday through Friday from morning until evening rush hour traffic 
had subsided, when they returned in loaded vans to Berkeley. ‘The process 
continued for the full month of June with one notable day toward the end 
when Todd Pratum arrived with a very large rented truck to load and take off 
to his new location in Boonville, the land of “Boontling” dialect. Gradually 
one noticed empty spaces where shelving and books had stood before. 

We did except from sale any archival, business, family, and personal 
records which Peter and his crew might uncover. And so from day to day I 
would find on my desk or hear tell of new discoveries. Perhaps the first was 
a large envelope of lengthy family horoscopes written in the early fifties by 
the noted San Francisco astrologer, Frederic Van Norstrand, all curious 
reading some forty years later. The discovery of my father’s framed ornate 
pictorial baptismal certificate from the Evangelical Lutheran St. Paulus 
Church of San Francisco revealed his baptism there followed by three 
months his birth in Petaluma in 1910. 

Subsequently his Menlo and Stanford yearbooks surfaced along with 
numerous college exam books and papers. According to a recent Wa// Street 
Journalarticle so have some of Truman Capote’s old homework papers, being 
offered for sale by Pepper & Stern for “a cool $25,000.” What price, an 
antiquarian bookseller’s homework? And what subjects: economics and 
finance (my father majored in economics and sociology); English composi- 
tion (one theme on his youthful and most pleasurable hobby of stamp 
collecting); history (one paper, graded A, on the art of printing); all indicative, 
perhaps, of future interests in book printing, collecting, and selling? 

But my father’s interest in things bookish and literary preceded his college 
years. Gertrude Atherton was an early influence while he was still a student 
at Galileo High School and living with his mother on Hyde Street. Last year, 
Marin bookseller Michael Good kindly sent him copies of his Galileo 
yearbooks from a library Good had purchased. In a 1929 letter Gertrude 
Atherton invites him to visit, but warns, “You are welcome to take pictures 
of my room, but I tell you frankly I will not be photographed myself.” 

Uncovered from December 1937 was a keepsake quotation from D.H. 
Lawrence, “What a man most passionately wants is his living wholeness...” 
printed by Ward Ritchie for Jake Zeitlin. Jake and Karl Zamboni, who worked 
for him at the time, were most immediately influential getting my father 
started in the trade. They sold him and my mother a whole wall of modern 
literature on their honeymoon! Another December 1937 item was a discol- 
ored and foxed copy of the Burlingame Advance with a short column, “Glanc- 
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ing ahead with new books” by William P. Wreden about a new Grabhorn 
Americana series title and other works. 

A two-column newspaper ad of the same period inquires, “Have you ever 
seen an Ecuadorian shrunken head? One is now on display plus other 
interesting native ornaments at the bookshop of William P. Wreden.” Fora 
long time that head reposed in my father’s right-hand desk drawer wrapped 
inside an old Hills Brothers coffee can. Finally, though, it did discreetly 
depart its place, undoubtedly much as it arrived. We do still have another 
head that for a long time graced my father’s desk. A bronze head of the Irish 
poet, Patrick Kavanagh, by Patrick O’Conner, it has been described as “one 
of the important pieces of Irish scupture. There is an equine toss to the head; 
the nobility of the thoroughbred breaking out through the mask of the 
countryman.” Several customers have expressed interest in it, but have 
always come up a bit short of the price. 

A thick file labeled “University of California Library L.A.” was full of 
correspondence dated 1942—1949 from a triumvirate of librarians and friends: 
H. Richard Archer, Lawrence Clark Powell, and Robert G. Vosper. In August, 
1945, my father writes he had “received an ‘A’ high priority rating from the 
British War Ministry of Transport,” which ultimately allowed him to be 
perhaps the first American antiquarian bookseller to visit Europe after World 
War II. In 1948 Larry Powell writes and includes a page-long excerpt from 
Richard Aldington regarding the possibility of my father visiting Aldington 
and publishing an American edition of Kershaw’s bibliography of him. 

In a cache of newspaper clippings a copy of a 1958 Herb Caen column on 
unusual Christmas gifts states that Palo Alto rare book dealer William Wreden 
can order from Paris “a volume of pornography bound in (ready?) human 
skin” with added comments and embarrassment to all concerned. More 
Chronicle clippings from a year later, including Millie Robbins’s column 
entitled, “Touching reminders of bygone times,” tell of the sale of the 
jewelry and property of the late Princess Virginia Hobart Baldwin Tchkotoua. 
My father acquired and sold her library. It was my job one high school spring 
vacation to wrap carefully in tissue and pack all of the rare books and fine 
binding from her home on outer Broadway. 

Sometime in the second week of June we had a call from Jennifer Larson 
of Yerba Buena Books who favored us in 1991 by appraising our stock and 
bibliographical library. She put Ken Harrison on the line, who alerted us to 
keep an eye out for any Wells Fargo Mine papers. My parents originally 
bought the mine located at the northern end of Virginia City with the 
Wendell Hammonds and the Grahame Hardys thirty years ago. In the course 
of time the Hammonds and the Hardys sold their interests to my parents. 
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We asked Peter and Ian to watch for anything to do with Valentine 
Greatrakes, the seventeenth-century Irish healer. Some forty years ago my 
father and an Englishman, Eric Osborne, did extensive original research 
toward a bibliography of Greatrakes. We are now in correspondence with 
performer Leonard Pitt and historian Ian Boal, who are currently studying 
and writing about “the stroker,” as Greatrakes was known. We have offered 
to share with them anything we find. My mother did uncover a volume of 
three tracts published in 1666 on Greatrakes, but the more recent biblio- 
graphical research of Eric Osborne and my father as yet eludes us. 

In mid-June we sent out an announcement that after having engaged in 
the antiquarian book trade for almost fifty-five years my father was retiring 
from an active role and that Peter had acquired most of his stock and 
bibliographic library. We were overwhelmed by the response to our an- 
nouncement. We received cards and letters from colleagues, customers, and 
friends from across the country and as far abroad as South Africa and Sri 
Lanka. Letters came from Mitsuo Nitta in Tokyo and Anthony Rota in 
London among many old acquaintances and friends. Jim Cox, who began his 
career as a bookman and librarian with my father, wrote with his wife, 
Margaret, from Tucson, “We refuse to believe your card recently received, 
reporting that you have ‘retired’ and sold your stock and library. You must be 
talking about someone else. Librarians and other mortals retire, but bookmen, 
and particularly WPW? Never!” 

We wrote to those who responded that while my father was retiring from 
an active role in the trade, he was not retiring completely. For the immediate 
future we shall continue a very small business. If you’d seek a bronze head 
of Patrick Kavanagh, tracts on Valentine Greatrakes, a collection of American 
nineteenth-century decorative bookmarks or colored trade cards, or a check- 
list of my father’s imprints we may just be able to accommodate you. 

On the last day of June we presented Amy Dawson with a final check as 
she chose to leave our employ. We celebrated her farewell and the essential 
completion of Peter and his crew’s month of packing and moving with a little 
Domaine Chandon, orange almond cake, and coffee. From my desk now I see 
empty space and empty shelves, but I can also still see serials, ephemera, 
catalogs, and books. Tomorrow, we go to look at a collection of books for sale. 


Bo Wreden has been associated with his father in the antiquarian book business for many years. 
He continues to manage William P. Wreden Books & Manuscripts in Palo Alto. Currently he 
is working with Dawson’s Book Shop, Los Angeles, on the publication of a new bibliography 
of Yosemite, the Sierra, and the Big Trees. 


Byting The Book Club Library 


DAVID C. WEBER 


“he book collection housed in the Club constitutes a rich endowment, an 
asset deserving of more publicity and use. And it has recently undergone a 
transformation. In the past two years the collection cases have been expanded 
from fourteen to seventeen; a complete card catalog has been created of 
names, titles, and subjects for the 1,987 monographs and thirty-six serial titles; 
and all these descriptive records have been placed in an international 
computerized database, the result of applying automation in an economical 
recataloging project. 

From computer terminals throughout the world, one can now search for all 
these Club holdings by author, title, often by printer, typographer, press, 
designer, illustrator, occasionally by provenance, binder, donor, and fre- 
quently by topical as well as name subjects. Illustrative examples from a 
computer search of the new database reveal the extent of what can now be 
located. 


Example: A search finds 258 items listed under The Book Club of 
California, some with variant forms of cataloging by different libraries. 
Such a search limited to 1913 publications produces the first Club 
imprint, printed by Taylor, Nash and ‘Taylor. Limited to publications 
of 1991, it shows the Club publications on Hawaii, Raymond Duncan, 
George Wharton James, and the Keepsake Early California Trade 
Catalogues. 


The Club library has been formed almost exclusively by gifts. Led by 
Albert Sperisen, who for over three decades has served expertly in shaping 
and guiding the library, the Club Board of Directors in 1963 adopted a first 
“plan” for the coherent scope of these collections, namely: 

“The collection would include all the historical books that have influ- 
enced modern book publishing, from examples of the first decade of printing 
from movable types...through the various mechanical developments and 
aesthetic ideals of the private press movement that eventually produced the 
book as we know it today.... The collection, will, of course, include notable 
examples from all of the fine presses and prime examples from our own 
Pacific Coast printers....” 
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Example: A search for Gelett Burgess of purple cow fame will bring up 
his “A Murder at the Dome,” and a Gertrude Atherton search produces 
“The Foghorn,” both included in the 1937 Club Keepsake Contempo- 
rary California Short Stories. 


Most of the holdings are twentieth-century publications; a fifth are about 
paper or binding or are special examples thereof; perhaps a quarter are 
reference works on the history and technique of printing; and at least another 
quarter are fine press products issued largely but not exclusively from 
California. Thus a distinctive library was formed with discriminating taste. 
Until now, a limited and incomplete card file catalog existed for nearly all 
titles. 

Why undertake this project?: The card catalog was incomplete and 
inconsistent. And, given such a record of holdings, the Club’s insurance 
would have provided virtually no indemnity against a tragic loss. ‘The Club 
Board wished to increase knowledge of and access to this asset by the book 
world at large, partly to strengthen the Club’s tax-exempt status. Also the 
collection was in need of more space and decent cataloging. By good fortune, 
two Club members were retired librarians with nothing to do! 


Example: A search for Baskerville limited by the Club’s RLIN (Re- 
search Library Information Network) symbol reveals that the Club 
owns Sallust’s Works published by John Baskerville in 1773. Or a 
computer search for William Morris and The Wood Beyond the World will 
produce the 1894 work; anda check of this title in the card catalog finds 
additional information that the Club copy was William Gosse’s with the 
original Kelmscott bill and check countersigned by Morris and the 
original Press announcement. 


Cataloging worksheets were prepared and reconciled with the card catalog 
for every title (except for items on six shelves holding the ephemera files, 
which remain in large folders alphabetized by printer). ‘The economical way 
of getting standard, high quality cataloging and having a record outside the 
Club rooms for insurance purposes was to use a computer system. With very 
brief descriptions of Club items, multi-library databases can be computer- 
searched to find complete cataloging. Such cataloging created by libraries like 
The Bancroft Library, Yale, and the Library of Congress is then used for the 
Club items. 

So in early 1991 Karl Vollmayer investigated commercial processes as well 
as OCLC (On-Line Computer Library Center) and the RLIN system of the 
Research Libraries Group, Inc. The result of his study was to settle on the 
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RLIN system to convert the Club’s catalog records, basing his conclusion on 
the cost, convenience, and the demonstrated ability to obtain over a ninety 
percent “hit” rate of Club items in this database of fifty million records. The 
Board of Directors approved Karl’s recommendation and budgeted for the 
project. In June 1991 RLIN permitted three lines of special data fields to be 
added to cataloging records. This was a crucial development—attractive 
because the Club required the ability to add index information selectively 
about designer, printer, press, illustrator, etc. 


Example: A provenance search under the name Donovan McCune 
produces nineteen titles of his many gifts to the Club, such as four 
eighteenth-century publications of Joseph Antoine Barbou, a six- 
teenth-century Hanmibalica of Appianus of Alexandria, and a Horace 
printed in 1482 by Antonio di Bartolommeo Miscomini. 


From June 1991 through August 1992 the RLIN batch process was used to 
produce catalog card sets for about ninety-three percent of Club monographs 
and serial titles and to add the Club holdings into this large and powerful 
database. This process used cataloging derived from over forty libraries, such 
as the California State Library, Houston Museum of Fine Arts, Los Angeles 
City Public Library, New York Historical Society, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
as well as universities like Brigham Young and Stanford. About seven 
percent, for which cataloging records could not be derived, were processed by 
a much more labor-intensive method which turned full locally-created 
bibliographic descriptions into computer data from which card sets were 
produced. ‘These Club items became unique additions to the RLIN database. 

The result of these two cataloging streams was over 22,000 catalog cards 
created by RLG and filed in a new card cabinet obtained from the University 
of San Francisco Gleeson Library. Those who were employed or volunteered 
in this year-long project were: Jim Sperisen for creating the worksheets; Al 
Sperisen and Karl Vollmayer for determining subject and other special data 
to be added to the cataloging; Katherine Lowe, Kathleen Horley, and Sharon 
Hom for computer disk input for batch processing by RLIN; John Mustain 
and Marc Tagnotti of Stanford’s Green Library for the original cataloging and 
data input to RLIN; Patrick Russell of the Bancroft Library for the full 
descriptive cataloging of the six incunabula; Mark Mir of the Gleeson Library 
for the full cataloging of the Chinese Bible of 1931 with a fore-edge painting; 
Mrs. Frank L. Kovacs of San Mateo for the deciphering and transcription of 
the text on the cuneiform tablet; Barbara Land for the huge card filing task; 
and Gregory Whitfield and his colleagues at RLG in Mountain View for 
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effectively guiding the use of the RLIN system. Also, Stanford University’s 
Green Library and the Associates of the Stanford University Libraries 
provided after-hour loan of the three terminals used for batch and original 
input for all the RLIN computer-assisted processing. 


Example: Searching for bookbinding specimens limited to Book Club 
holdings produces fifty-one items, among which appears a Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe binding of the Rwdaiyat. The listing also has the Doves 
Press Credo of 1908, with the card catalog showing the Club copy was 
bound by Cobden-Sanderson. 


What then does the future hold for the library of the Book Club? Certainly 
there will be modest growth in the future. All new acquisitions will be added 
to the database, and card sets created and filed as long as that location 
instrument is found useful. The collection will be reviewed to determine a 
desirable conservation program and laid out for the gradual restoration of or 
protective covers or cases for selected items. Consideration will be given to 
further means for publicizing and improving access to the extensive collec- 
tion of printing ephemera. 

Above all, the library materials should now be more frequently used for 
Library exhibits at the Club rooms and elsewhere in the State. Use is 
encouraged by designers, printers, illustrators, and others in the world of fine 
printing. By taking advantage of this rather remarkable and valuable asset, 
the Book Club can further the book arts and provide still more stimulation to 
the printing and publishing of fine books in California. 


Example: A search for a cuneiform or for Sumerian language texts and 
limited by the Book Club Library symbol produces a record for the 
Club’s clay tablet of 2,034 B.C. Itisa “messenger text” giving an account 
of rations of beer, bread, onions, oil, and seed-seasoning issued to nine 
named officials traveling on behalf of the government. 


One should not conclude without expressing deep gratitude to the many 
who over the years have contributed in extraordinary fashion to creating and 
strengthening this valuable specialized library. And to Albert Sperisen the 
deepest of appreciation. 


David C. Weber is the Ida M. Green Director Emeritus of University Libraries, Stanford 
University, where he has served since 1961. A member of the Club’s Board of Directors, Mr. 
Weber used some of his new-found retirement time to guide this project for the automated 
cataloging of the Club Library. 
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Forthcoming Books 

This winter, The Book Club will publish its 199th book, Ox Printing, the 
collected writings of William Everson on printing. As Brother Antoninus in 
the Dominican Order, Everson was a central figure in the San Francisco 
Renaissance and “Beat” movements in San Francisco’s legendary North 
Beach and environs. On Printing is the creation of noted San Francisco Bay 
area printer Peter Rutledge Koch and consists of essays, interviews, and 
letters embellished with seven illustrations, including a rare portrait of 
Brother Antoninus at his press. “This volume,” Peter notes, “celebrates the 
printer and his forty-two year association with The Book Club of California 
and should take its place among the important documents of the history of 
American printing.” Peter Koch not only selected and introduced the essays, 
but also designed and printed the book. 

In his Introduction, Peter provides a concise biography of Everson as a 
printer and poet, the establishment of The Equinox Press, the printing of his 
great monuments, Novum Psalterium Pu XII (1954) and Granite & Cypress 
(1975), and his powerful influence on the San Francisco tradition of fine 
printing. The following, taken from the Introduction, succinctly illustrates 
the forces that shaped Everson as a “printer, typographer, and philosopher.” 

“As a creative man, the richest thing I can do is to write a poem, and the 
next is to print it.” These are the opening words of William Everson’s 
statement announcing the establishment of the Equinox Press in the Au- 
tumn of 1947. Over the intervening forty-five years, these words have proved 
to be prophetic of an ordering principle so simple that in retrospect they seem 
utterly profound. Duality of mind and hand evaporates and a book arises from 
their union as an expression of the poet’s and the printer’s craft. A third 
elemental theme, contemplation, is woven into the fabric of Everson’s life; 
and when combined constitutes the triune—poetry, printing, and philoso- 
phy—that circumscribes the focus of his art. 

“Follows, then, the hand-press, because it is capable of measuring up to 
all the idealism a man can bring to it...” Itis in this fragment ofa sentence that 
I find the essential key to Everson as a printer. The idealism of both a poet 
and a printer seeking a form that will integrate the verbal and the visual 
elements of language with the essential materiality of the book as object. Few 
if any printers have been more conscious of the iconic structure of the printed 
poem than William Everson. His meditations on type and the disposition of 
the poem on the page are witness to the almost excruciating focus of attention 
that he brings to his work. Working with his hands he has created with each 
succeeding project his evolving vision of the perfect book. 
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It is Everson’s thoughtful self-examination that ultimately distinguishes 
the man asa printer, a typographer and a philosopher. Even as his philosophi- 
cal and spiritual focus changed, he has remained a constant and devoted 
idealist insofar as his craft is concerned. His youthful humanism and mature 
Catholicism have become in later years a synthesis that swells with the 
lessons of all that he has reflected upon and learned. Everson’s writings on 
printing, like those of Eric Gill, Victor Hammer, and Cobden Sanderson, are 
rich veins of insight and experience that can be mined by the reader for both 
their aesthetic and for their spirit. 


There will be harvest. We freighted the handpress 

Out of the hills. Mounted at last in the little room 

It waits for the black ink of tts being; 

And the rich paper, drawn out of Europe, it too hand-fashioned; 
The work of the hand, all; the love of the hand tn tts sure sweep 
When the bar pulls over; all about it the touch of the hand 

Laid on it with care. And borne like fruit, a perfect page, 

That testament to the heart’s abundance 

All work of wholeness executes in the enlivened eye: a godly issue. 


(Excerpted from the poem, There Will Be Harvest, first published by Kenneth J. 
Carpenter for the Roxburghe and Zamorano clubs, 1960, and printed on the 
Berkeley Albion, University of California, Berkeley.) 


William Everson’s exposure to printing began when he was nine or ten 
years old in his father’s job shop in Selma, California, in the early 1920s. He 
began writing as a young man and published his first volume of poetry in 1935. 
A few years later, while serving civilian duty as a conscientious objector in 
Oregon during World War II, he first encountered printing in a fashion more 
congenial to his spirit. At Waldport he collaborated with other artists in the 
productions of the Untide Press, the voice of the movement that eventually 
formed the Fine Arts Group within the Civilian Public Service Camp system. 
It was there, while working with Everson, that the distinguished author and 
book designer, Adrian Wilson, first worked at a printing press. 

In the autumn of 1947 Everson moved to Berkeley, established ‘The 
Equinox Press, and began printing in earnest. In 1949 he published A Privacy 
of Speech, a collection of his poems printed on the handpress and bound by him 
in pictorial boards with gold stamping on the vellum spine. This sequence of 
ten poems with striking block prints by Mary Fabilli ends with the note 
“..completed on Candlemas Day, 1949,/and becomes a step toward that 
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visionary book of the imagination,/which is the printer’s hope,/and to which 
he is once more committed.” Printed in Bruce Roger’s Centaur and Frederic 
Warde’s Arrighi types, A Privacy of Speech is clearly based on a renaissance 
model and corresponds to the humanist ideal to which he consciously aspired. 

After having converted to Catholicism, he published Triptych for the Living, 
under the imprint of The Seraphim Press in 1951. Printed with Hammer 
Uncial type on Tovil handmade paper, illustrated by Mary Fabilli, and bound 
in limp vellum, this volume “...in its design looks back toward the primitive 
church in search of a model appropriate to the apostolic character of the text.” 
The austerity of the design and the impeccable printing and binding of this 
book admirably match the idealism which brought this work to light. 

In 1951 Everson entered the Dominican Order and took the name Brother 
Antoninus. There he began to work ona folio edition of the Novum Psalterium 
Pu XI, utilizing Goudy Newstyle type, some of which he borrowed from the 
Grabhorn press. In San Francisco, traditional fine printing takes on a robust, 
colorful and distinctly Western character. Names like John Henry Nash, 
Robert and Edwin Grabhorn, and Lewis and Dorothy Allen come readily to 
mind. ‘The Grabhorns defined fine printing for Everson with their 1930 
edition of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and he paid homage to their 
influence by adapting their style to suit his own ends and singing their praise. 
We can clearly discern the Grabhorn influence as antecedent to Everson’s 
mature work and it is most apparent in the pages of his psalter. Three years 
into the project he began to see the difficulty of sustaining the undertaking 
after having completed only seventy-two pages of what would eventually be 
a three-hundred page book. He abandoned the handpress when he began to 
study for the priesthood in 1954 and turned over the completed sheets to Muir 
Dawson who offered them to the Countess Estelle Doheny. In 1955 the 
Countess issued the sheets together with an introduction by Brother Antoninus 
(printed by Saul Marks) in an edition of forty-eight copies bound in full blue 
morocco leather by R.R. Donnelley of Chicago. 

Everson didn’t take up the handpress again for seventeen years. During 
those years he wrote the majority of his books, lectured, and gave poetry 
readings all over the nation. Then, in 1971, he established the Lime Kiln Press 
at the University of California at Santa Cruz. He and his students printed on 
an Acorn handpress donated to the university by Lewis and Dorothy Allen. 
In 1973 he printed Tragedy Has Obligations, a previously unpublished poem of 
Robinson Jeffers and in 1975, Granite and Cypress, a selection of poems by 
Robinson Jeffers that reflects the years Jeffers spent as a stonemason building 
his own home on the Carmel headlands. Granite and Cypress, conceived as a 
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tribute to a great poet, is an oblong folio designed to accommodate Jeffer’s 
long lines without turning. The sheets were “skip fed” and then printed, the 
result being the poem is simultaneously printed on the recto and offset on the 
verso of each sheet. This shadow of the previous poem on the verso creates 
a visual balance to the double page spread that would otherwise have been 
awkward without counterpoint. The book is cased in an elegant Monterey 
cypress slipcase with a granite panel set into the face and stands on end upon 
a plinth also fashioned of cypress. In 1981, Everson and his students published 
American Bard, the preface to the first edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
the last volume to appear under the Lime Kiln Press imprint. 

It is interesting and perhaps fitting that Everson’s monumental Novum 
Psalterium Pii XII of 1954 and Granite & Cypress of 1975, the twin pinnacles of 
his printing career, are not from his pen but instead transcend the original 
mandate of 1947 and pay homage to his spiritual sources. The psalter is 
undoubtedly a masterpiece of tradition in the classical idiom. The presswork, 
the typographic refinement, and the balance on the page of the text comes 
as close to perfection as anything I have seen. Granite G Cypress, on the other 
hand, breaks with tradition and establishes a watershed from which flows an 
entirely different generation of artists working sometimes within the tradi- 
tion of letterpress printing but constantly testing our notions of the book’s 
structure, the mutability of text, typographic form, and the book as object. 
William Everson’s Granite & Cypress together with Jack Stauffacher’s Phaedrus 
(both published in 1975) are the heralds of a new culture of the book. A book 
such as the psalter dwells within the territory of traditional knowledge and 
achieves its being through the perfection of craftsmanship. Granite and 
Cypress breaks with the normative structures and typographic reflexes that 
have crystalized within traditional printing and opens the book up to influ- 
ences that come from without. The risks that Everson took in solving the 
design problems that Jeffers’ poems and his own evolving vision of the book 
presented were based solidly upon mastery of traditional form and as a 
consequence the work has survived both fashion and criticism. The San 
Francisco tradition of fine printing bears the fruit of these experiments in the 
work of the younger generation of printers and artists. 

GARY K. KURUTZ 
Chair, Publications Committee 
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Gifts and Acquisitions 

During the June Library Convention here, Thomas O’Connell from the 
Boston College Library ordered a copy of A Typographical Masterpiece and by 
way of thanks he has presented our library with a very nicely produced book, 
In Memory of Richard Blackwell, DSC, MA, Hon D Litt/1918-1980. This small 
hardcover “remembrances” was designed by John Robson and printed by 
Adlard & Son Ltd., Dorking, Surrey, in 1984. The book was compiled by six 
of “R.B.’s” friends, all honoring the proprietor of the world-famous Blackwell’s 
of Oxford, founded by his father, Sir Basil. After six years in the British Navy 
during World War II, R.B. went directly to work with his father—and later 
founded, with the Oxford University Press, the University Bookshops, Ltd., 
in order to supply academic books to the then-new Universities of Great 
Britain. Our thanks to Thomas O’Connell. This book will find a happy place 
with our books on British booksellers. 

The Club has just purchased a copy of California Classics, the Creative 
Literature of the Golden State, by Lawrence Clark Powell, printed by the Capra 
Press, Santa Barbara, in a 400-page small quarto. To diehard history buffs, the 
question will be why? or why now? Well, for one reason, we do not own acopy 
of this important reference work—and we never did, in spite of the fact that 
we own a good collection of Larry’s books and essays. Moreover, this book 
was originally printed by Ward Ritchie in 1971—but in our wealth of Ritchie 
items there was no copy! I’m told that there was evena second edition. In this 
instance it is regrettable that Capra used soft covers, which is particularly 
unhappy for such a fat book. Still, we believe that this book is a “must” as it 
is a ready and easy fix on the work of thirty-one important Western writers. 

In addition, we have just acquired a most unusual trade book—an item 
before unknown to us, possibly because this book is not easy to classify. 
Basically, it is a paper-sample book issued by the old firm of Dill & Collins, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and printed for them by an excellent 
commercial printer in 1918. The book was prepared for commercial designers 
and advertisers to show off their thirty different printing papers. Their 
publicity manager wanted thirty contemporary designers and/or artists to 
take part and offered each one page fora “tabloid” biography plus a full page 
for an example of their work to be reproduced in full color. Thirty designers 
were accepted after a search of more than forty prospects (obviously some 
allowance should be made for refusals and/or, at that moment in time, new 
recruits in the military). Today, the selection represents literally a who’s who 
of the great American designers of the 1920s. To name a few, we have: Bruce 
Rogers, Frederic Goudy, Walter Teague, F. G. Cooper, Charles B. Falls, 
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Ralph Barton, Guido and Lawrence Rosa, etc., many of whom contributed 
original art for their biographies. 

Of local interest, Dill & Collins was represented here some years ago by 
Blake, Moffitt, and Towne until D&C was bought or absorbed by another or 
larger paper firm. 

Club member Benjamin Watson, Rare Book Librarian at the Gleeson 
Library at the University of San Francisco, has just had his first book 
published by the Scarecrow Press, Inc., Metuchen & London, and the title 
is English Schoolboy Stories, an Annotated Bibliography of Hardcover Fiction. 'Vhis 
200-page bibliography is very well documented, listing 700 English school- 
boy stories, beginning with “Tom Brown’s School Days” of 1857, which, by 
the way, is still in print after 130 years! The schoolboy genre in England is 
unique to that country, and this work fills an important place in the bibliog- 
raphy of their private school literature. Ben Watson has compiled a complete 
index with entry numbers and also an index of the actual schools represented 
in the fiction. This is a “must” for any research library. 

Because of want of space in our last issue, we had to drop mention of our 
perennial New Broom Press’s incomparable Phoenix Broadsides. We wrote 
an apology to Toni Savage, and he has allowed this new accumulation—now 
up to number 375. Toni has added two new names to his roster of poets and 
engravers. The first is a woman poet from New Jersey, Alix Weisz, with three 
poems: Benediction, which was written by her especially for the second 
newcomer, Sister Margaret Tournour, who illustrated it with one of her 
incredibly charming small wood engravings. The other two poems are In 
Residence, also with an engraving by the good Sister, and Fmzty, with an 
illustration by Robert Tilling, R.I. Sister Margaret is a real find for Toni. Her 
engravings have great charm and are very professional. Jane Wight has 
contributed a poem, Nine-Lived, illustrated by Kathie Layfield; Dan Ward’s 
poem Seems is illustrated by Robert Tilling; John Clare’s poem, /d/e Fame, is 
illustrated by another engraving of Rigby Graham; and finally Dies Irae, by 
John Adlard, contains Toni’s typographic decoration. We are delighted with 
this combined showing, and with Toni’s new contributors. (In 1976 ‘Toni 
Savage printed a poem for me by David Stacton, illustrated by Stanley 
Simmonds, Phoenix Broadsheet number sixty-eight, made for the gift collec- 
tion of Stacton’s work at The Bancroft Library.) ALBERT SPERISEN 


The Club’s latest purchase is the much-awaited and desired index to Carl 
I. Wheat’s Mapping the Transmississippi West, 1540-1861, written by Charles A. 
Seavey, and published this year by the Map and Geography Round Table of 
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the American Library Association and Speculum Orbis Press. It is now 
possible to find by principal maker, location, or title, any of the more than one 
thousand maps in the five volumes (in six tomes), and, if illustrated, on what 
page the illustration is in that volume. 

That truly amazing item, Private Press Books 1990, has turned up to give 
its beholders joy and illumination. This important reference work also 
includes an index to the entire output of the 1980s listed by them. The cost 
is $40.00 or $26.00 to members of the Private Libraries Association. The Club 
is grateful for their hard work on this useful reference. 

The Judgment of Experts: Essays and Documents about the Investigation of the 
Forging of Oath of a Freedman. James Gilreath, editor. Worcester, MA; Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society (1991). This collection of essays, a gift from member 
Jennifer S. Larson, is a remarkable collection of technical studies of the 
efforts—from use of the microscope to the cyclotron at Davis—to prove or 
disprove the age and genuineness of the document in question. These 
extremely interesting essays go a long way to document the techniques of the 
forger and the nature of forgery. We thank you very much, Jennifer. 

BARBARA LAND 
Exhibition Notes 
July 13 to August 28, 1992—Recent Gifts and Acquisitions 

Albert Sperisen’s task of selecting from the many and varied gifts lately 
received by The Book Club of California was a difficult one, but it resulted 
in a most interesting exhibition. 

Presented in memory of Leah Wollenberg were Tom Killion’s 1990 Wa/ds, 
A Journey Across Three Continents, with its exquisite, multi-colored woodcuts 
(each book required 199 pulls from the Ashbern proof press). Katheryn and 
Donald Fleming’s gift of Walter Savage Landor’s Imagined Conversations, 
designed and printed in 1936 by Hans Mardersteig and encased in a most 
elegant binding; and Goethe’s Faus¢, Vol. 1, printed at Jena, Germany, in 
1922. Also included in this exhibition were Duncan H. Olmsted’s gift of 
Charles Dickens’s Pictures from Italy, printed at the Allen Press in 1982, and 
Betty Guy’s gift of her own Surprise for Steinbeck, Fania Press, 1992—with a 
watercolor frontispiece and charming illustrations, printed by Susan Acker at 
the Feathered Serpent Press. 

Albert Sperisen’s long friendship with artist/printer Joseph D’Ambrosio 
has led to a number of extraordinary gifts to The Book Club. Among these is 
Nineteen Years and Counting: A Retrospective Bibliography, 1969 to 1988, a truly 
stunning book from its hinged binding of leather, copper, and hand-marbled 
paper over archival boards enclosed in an Italian linen wrapper to its sixty 
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color illustrations. With great optimism D’Ambrosio writes: “I have made 
numerable errors along the way, and you will see how these mistakes turned 
into assets which I do not believe I could have attained any other way; I 
continue to make mistakes....” 

Felicia Rice of Santa Cruz’s Alcatraz Editions sent to the Book Club, 
especially for this exhibition, an artist’s proof copy of William Everson’s A 
Canticle To The Waterbirds. The colophon states: “We have gathered to create 
a singing reality in tribute to this master.” With its striking 26" x 48" colored 
woodcut by Daniel O. Stolpe and in its elegant linen binding by Maureen 
Carey, this is truly a striking example of the love and creative energies with 
which past apprentices and friends honor William Everson. It is indeed an 
outstanding gift to the Club Library. 


August 31 to October 16—Va/enti Angelo: Original Work 
From the Collection of Jack Maclean 

Born in Antioch, California, Valenti Angelo arrived in San Francisco in 1914. 
He met Edwin and Robert Grabhorn in 1922 and four years later rendered the 
line drawings for The Letter of Amerigo Vespucci, a prize-winning book published 
by The Book Club of California. Just about fifty years later, in 1976, Valenti 
Angelo introduced his new friend, Jack Maclean, to The Book Club of 
California. Now, ten years after Valenti’s death, a selection from Jack 
Maclean’s rich and varied collection of Valenti’s work has been displayed at 
the Club. A keepsake, listing the thirty items in the exhibition, was issued. 
It was written by Earl Emelson and Jack Maclean and designed at the 
Feathered Serpent Press. The items ranged from the original drawing for 
Valenti’s first commission for the Grabhorn Press (the initial letter “I” 7e 
Letter of Amerigo Vespucci) to one of Valenti’s finest paintings, “Mountainside, 
Vermont.” This resplendent canvas was Valenti’s own favorite work. Among 
the most interesting items exhibited was a unique book compiled by Valenti 
in the mid-1970s: Forty cards to which were affixed examples of printing, 
designs for illustrations, and initials—all displayed as a mosaic, a sampler of 
Valenti’s many artistic endeavors and styles. Rejected trial pages for the 
Grabhorn Press’s Leaves of Grass, illustrations for Norman Douglas’s South 
Wind, a variety of dummies for book jackets, a hand press, and sketches and 
drawings for title pages illumined the variety and range of Valenti’s work. 
Included was one of Valenti’s last drawings, a pigeon with a budding branch 
in its beak flying bravely among the stars. 

During an interview at Nut Hill House, Maclean’s home in Orinda, 
Maclean reminisced about how, in the 1970s, Valenti kept himself occupied 
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pursuing Per Pane et Piacere sales of items at hand. “One day,” Jack recalled, 
“Mayor Alioto was auctioning off duplicate copies at the San Francisco Public 
Library sale. A Rockwell Kent was offered. I bid $50. Then a little man I had 
never seen before offered $60, and the book was his. Isaw him again when the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art auctioned off materials donated by 
Albert Bender. [managed to buy three fine water colors which Anne England, 
then librarian at the San Francisco Public Library, 
offered to have signed by the artist—ValentiAngelo. |"{ 
This is how we met. He enjoyed visiting Nut Hill |. } 
House, where everything was quiet. ‘Where are the |¢ 
cars?’ he would ask, ‘Where is the noise?’ I wanted 
Valenti to do my portrait in oil and he did make a 
preparatory sketch, based on a photograph.” 

We looked together, Jack Maclean and I, at a 
large painting by Valenti Angelo, Massarosa, his 
home town, asmall village ona large hill surrounded 
by fields and woods, bathed in golden light, now 
gracing Nut Hill House. We raised our glasses and _—_A Valenti Angelo sketch 
drank a toast to the memory of this fine artist. of Jack Maclean, 1980. 

ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP 





Serendipity 

The McCune Collection in Vallejo 1s Now Open to the Public 

At a September reception it was announced that the McCune Collection of 
the City of Vallejo is now open for the use and enjoyment of the general public 
on the first and third ‘Tuesdays of each month from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. The 
material is located in the McCune Room on the ground floor of The John F. 
Kennedy Library located at 505 Santa Clara Street, Vallejo. Easily reached by 
taking the Georgia Street exit from Highway US 80, the library is located 
within a few yards of the west end of Georgia Street and its intersection with 
Santa Clara Street. 

Dr. Donovan J. McCune, a Vallejo resident from 1952 until his death in 
1976, was connected with Kaiser Permanente, and served it in many capaci- 
ties, including being Chief of Staff of the Kaiser Hospital in Vallejo. He was 
an ardent book collector, printer, and hand bookbinder, as well as an active 
member of our Club and The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. 

The collection has been inaccessible to the public for more than twenty 
years due to lack of staff and an adequate user-catalog. It consists of more than 
two thousand volumes of fine press books, Latin classics, incunables (includ- 
ing a leaf) and other linoleum block prints, an Albion Press, and McCune’s 
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bookbinding equipment. It includes a complete run of Book Club publica- 
tions through 1970, including Quarterly News-Letters and annual keepsakes. 
The city’s Collection Committee (comprised of five appointed members) is 
expanding the collection, and has taken out a membership in the Club. 
Additionally, a standing order for all the Club’s publications has been placed. 

McCune’s will left the residue of his estate to The Book Club of California. 
The Directors on receiving the bequest designated the same as an endow- 
ment fund, the principal of which now has a market value approaching two 
million dollars. The annual income is available for operating expenses and is 
a significant factor in keeping our dues-structure low. 

Book Club members Gordon Williams (707/224-8208) and Alfred Newman 
(707/642-9091), who are respectively the Chair and Past-Chair of the McCune 
Committee, have indicated their willingness to accommodate Club members 
who would like to examine the collection and who find the regular hours 
inconvenient. You need merely give one of us a call. ALFRED NEWMAN 


A Special Guest at the Book Club 
At our regular Monday Night at The Book Club October 26, attendees were 
graced with the presence of Robert Johnson, Artist-in-Residence Printer for 
the Minnesota Center for Book Arts. A gifted artist as well as an art teacher 
at the university level, Johnson produces beautiful handmade books using 
letterpress equipment. Currently he is working on a large, colorful children’s 
book, Tickletoes with poems by John Wills, “one of the best Haiku poets in 
America,” according to Johnson. Those present were treated to a view of 
several sample pages in large format and a delightful, spontaneous recital of 
several of the poems. The edition is limited to forty copies and will be 
available from Melia Press, 3259 Polk Street NE, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55418. The occasion of Johnson’s visit coincided with his delivery of a 19" x 
26" marriage contract for a San Francisco couple who own several of his 
paintings. The document was printed in six colors by letterpress using 
Lydian Cursive 48 point and Bodoni 24 point for the text. A truly serendipi- 
tous event, and we are grateful indeed to Robert Johnson for dropping in. 
HARLAN KESSEL 
Open House for Visiting Librarians 
During the summer The Book Club of California hosted an Open House for 
three specialized groups of librarians attending the annual conference of the 
American Library Association: The Rare Books and Manuscripts Section; the 
History Section of the Reference and Adult Services Divisions; and the Map 
and Geography Round Table. 
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Visitors to the Open House were offered the special chance to purchase 
items from a list of Book Club publications published in the 1980s and 1990s, 
selected by Gary Kurutz, Chairman of the Publications Committee. 

Judging from those who took the time to sign our guest book, we estimate 
that at least thirty visitors stopped by the Club on that day. They represented 
Virginia, Missouri, Washington, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Washington, Mas- 
sachusetts, Idaho, New York, Minnesota, Florida, Utah, Nevada, and, of 
course, California. Many Book Club members were present to welcome 
visitors and to answer questions. | 

All Book Club members at the Open House agreed that the day was a 
success, and may possibly result in increased membership. With this in mind, 
I suggest that we make a concentrated effort in the future to contact other 
groups meeting in the San Francisco area who may be interested in visiting 
‘The Book Club, such as convocations of teachers, historians, publishers, and 
artists. KARL A. VOLLMAYER 


The Club has had the rare pleasure of giving as gifts a couple of ephemeral 
items that did not quite fit our collection. The first was a very small privately 
printed item of a Robert Louis Stevenson facsimile (1921) that we sent to 
Norman Strouse for his great R.L.S. Museum. And to the Kemble Library at 
the California Historical Society, we sent two fairly early (twentieth century) 
Italian type-specimen catalogues that they did not already own. These, like 
the R.L.S., are better served where they belong, rather than ina miscellaneous 
file of little value at the Club. ALBERT SPERISEN 


In Memoriam 

Alan G. ‘Thomas, bookseller since 1927, died in London on August 3rd, 1992. 
A memorial gathering in his honor took place October 19th in the Great Hall 
of Lambeth Palace Library. Among the speakers were Christopher de Hamel 
and Richard A. Linenthal. 

Alan G. Thomas’s catalogs were models of scholarship and valuable 
information. Indeed, it was Mr. ‘Thomas who pioneered the annotated 
bookseller’s catalog “because he could no longer remember all the notes he 
had written himself on the cuffs of his sleeves.” 

Members of The Book Club who did not have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
‘Thomas or transacting business with this most erudite of British booksellers 
are referred to his Great Books and Book Collectors, New York: G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1975 (The Club’s library has a copy.) and to A Festschrift for Alan G. 
Thomas: Fine Books and Book Collecting edited by Christopher de Hamel and 
Richard A. Linenthal, 1981, with a foreword by Lawrence Durrell. 
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